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r member of the Society of Arts, Agriculture, &c. BATH; gf the Philoſophical Society, MANCHESTER ; of the 
| WAyricultural Society, N N GHAM ; of the Philoſophical Society, NEWCAST LE; of the Society for promoting Naturals 
Hiſtory, LONDON 3; of ihe Academy of Arts, Sciences, and Belles Lettres, Dl ON; of the Royal Society of Ayriculturey 
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ſelpondent member of the Royal Socicty of Agriculture, PARIS z and author of ſeveral performances. 
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Vork which is now, with due deference, of- pineſs is diminished ; and, without knowing the 
bee public, is intended to furnish a rational cause, we sigh in vain for a return of the joys that 
eat te active and energetic minds, during t are past. — 8 

cs . . 2 When man becomes capable of acting for himself, 
e dawn of life, before the mind has experienc- beſides the preservation of the individual, the protects 
Wie domincering sway of unruly paſsions, and ing and maintaining of those who depend vpon him; 
whole powers are directed to the acquisicion must always be very interesting considerations to him: 
edge, time scems to be wanting for allowing busineſs or labour must therefore, at this period of 
weasure of eujoyment: sleep only begviles life, neceſsarily occupy a principal share of his time? 
Whr-a while from its darling amusement ; and no. But busineſs and labour are too fatiguing to admit off 
Warr are the eyes opened, than it rushes again, with occupying the whole of the time of any man: The 
mort eager avidity, into its delightful employ- mind calls for some relaxation or amusement; and 
be acquizition of knowledge then, is the bleſsed are those who think of reverting to the origi- 
L le charm which constitutes the pleasure of nal amusement of their childish days, the pursuit of | 
Wa; and in proportion as the attention comes to knowledge. How different is their lot from that of 
ed from this its original bias by following those who, unfortunarcly mistaking the road at their 
Wer purauits, the charm loses its power; our hap- first outsct in life, are driven to the unsatisfactory re- 
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e principal of these performances are as under, ſold by G. and J. Robinſon, and James Wallis, Pater. noſter- row : 
Lay, relating to Agriculture and Rural Aftairs, 3 vols. Svo. with plates, fourth edition, 11, 75. boards. The third volume may 
1 lad separate, to complete ſęts, gs. boards. | ; | | 
7 Ely on Quick Lime as a cement and as a manure, 8vo, 58. boards. Obzerve, this con\titutes one of the Eſsays on | 
Neulture above. l : | | 5 | 
practical Treatise on Draining bogs and swampy grounds, inustrated by figures, with cursory remarks on the originality | 
« Mr, Elkingten's mode of draining. To which are added, directions for making a new kind of strong, cheap, and durable fence 
fr ek lands ; for erecting, at little expence, mill-dams or wiers upon rivers, that shall be alike firu and durable; for efle ctually 
ung against encroachments by the sea upon land, and for gradually raising drowned fens into Sonnd grafs lands. As also; 
Mauisitions concerning the different breeds of sheep and other wool-bearing animals; being the principal additions that havs 
Nen made to the fourth edition of Eſsays relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, published separately for the accommodation 
Mite purchasers of the former editions of that work, Price 6s, boards. N. 
Observations on the means of exciting a spirit of national industry, 4to. 158. boards. 
Meervations on planting and training timber trees, by Agricola, 8vo. 3s. boards. 
practical treatise on $moak y chimneys, with a plate, third edition, 12mo. 1s. sewed. ; 
3 N. B. In this little tre atise was first æxplained che principle of the patent bath stove. *** | 
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Sources of gaming, drink ing debauchery, and excels, 
o get rid of that tiresomeneſs which, to the vacant 
mand, renders leisure the most dreaded of all evils! 
While misery and laſsitude are the lot of these, those 
men who, without neglecting busineſs or the social 
duties, still continue to cherish that first and most 
pleasing propensity, a love of knowledge; and who, 
withour overstraining, go steadily forward, are amus- 
ed by a never-ending succeſsion of interesting ob- 
gects, which keep the mind alive, and in a state of 
perpetual activity. None but those who have felt it 
Can form an idea of the diversity which this kind of 
amusement admits, nor of the extent of the gratifi- 
[Cation It is fitted to afford. As knowledge thus gra- 
gdually steals upon the mind, its perceptive and dis- 
eriminative faculties: are called into action: it then 
begins to see and to observe, to feel and to be mov- 


ed, to know what is existence, what is life. No 


vacant hour to such a man can ever become tiresome: 

the mind is equally active when alone as in the midst 

of company: he 5 s | 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
&« Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,” 


[But if the horrors of solitude can be thus annihilated, 
the pleasures of Society can yet in a more eminent 
degree be augmented by the acquisition of knowledge. 
To please others is the most certain way of deriving 
pleasure to ones self; and nothing is $0 Bkely to give 
universal satisfaction, as the power of giving general- 
ly correct information respectiug such objects as at- 
tract che attention at the time: for man is a social 
being, and without the animating glow of sympathe- 
tic affections the spirit languishes. Pleasure, if not 
participated, loses its greatest charm; and it is' from 
a reciprocation of ideas of a similar sort, which vivify 
the soul, and illuminate the understanding in social 
converse, that it derives its most sublime enjoyment. 
Thus does the acquisition of knowledge confer upon 
man a species of existence he could not have others 
Wise experienced ;—a species of existence in which 
He. never can find himself out of his place: and 
though the rose cannot be divested entirely of its 
thorn, yet he thus learns to taste its sweets with- 
out being wounded by its prickles. 

- Such was the general train of thovght that gave 
rise to the idea of the present undertaking; and it 
is hoped that an attempt to extend, in a small degree, 
the sphere of human enjoyments, will be received 
with indulgence, 5 
Nothing bas perhaps contributed so much to dis- 
courage the attainment of knowledge, as the pro- 
Fensit Which literary men too generally affect, 
of tfying to disjoin the pursuits of literature from 
those of busineſs and the ordinary occupations of life; 


Have been taught to view each other with a kind of 
contemptuous disdain, which produces an estrange- 
ment that is highly injurious to both. It is very ob- 
vious that nothing can give to the man of busineſs 
that high degree of respectability which will enable 
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mical history of sheep, with plates, 8vo, 5s. boards, 


Two letters to Sir John Sinclair, baronet, on the subject of Mr. : 
The Bee, consisting of efvays Philosophical, plulological, and miscellaneous: intelligence respecting arts, literature, manu ic. 


'xares, &c. 18 vols, crown b, with plates, 41. 4s. boards 


Ivan Tzarayizya tale, by ths late Ewpreſs of Ruſsizz translated from the Ruſsian language, with a plate 8vo, 1s, ed. 
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in consequence of which thesc two claſses of men 


The intereſt of Great Britain with regard to her American colonies eonſidered, 8vo, 25, 6d, ſewed. 

An acconnt of the present state of the Hebrides, with a map, dv, 78, boards. 
A practical treatise on peat moſs, containing full directions for converting it into a fertile soil, 8 o, 45. boards. 

N. B. Since the publication of this eſsay, anno 17 94, many thousands of acres of unproductive moſs bog in Scotland have bee 

converted into fertile fields, at a very trifling expence. 7 | 5 

An account of Ruſsian'gheep, by Dr. Pallas, with five appendixes by Dr. Anderson, tending to illustrate the ratural and econo- 
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him to discharge with honour to himself the duties 


belonging to those dignified offices to which he ma 9 
naturally aspire, $0 much as a competent degree of ii be 
terary knowledge; nor can any thing $0 effectually 8 
counteract those chimerical eccentricitics to Which the * 
mere literary character is 50 naturally prone, as that ert 
kind of cautious circumspect ion which habits of buzi. fa 
nefs so neceſsarily 0 0-608 It is only when an ex. 70 
tensive knowledge of things as they really exist in 1 
this universe, is poſseſsed bx a man who is well az 
qnainted with the common concerns of life, that that 
kind of solidity of judgment is acquired which has 
been dignified with the name of wispon. The fol. 
lowing work will therefore be an attempt to bring | 
together those two species of ' acquirements which 
have been so industriously, and, as the editor thinks 
so injudiciously separated. * | 
To effect these purposes, no mode of publication n 
was deemed so proper as that of a periodical work. wil 
In this way in formation, by being divided into small page 
- portions, will be gradually imbibed, without inter. git 
fering with the more weighty concerns of life, A 
Succeſsion of new objects being thus brought under 
view at short intervals of time, will serve to keep f 
the attention continually awake, without occasioning F 
fatigue ; while sufficient time will be given to have be e 
each subject deliberately examined, and thoroughly ww 
understood, before it be driven away by another, tical 
Though the advance, after this manner, when pro- that 
spectively viewed, may appear to be slow, and, on of tl 
account of the great ease that will be experienced bran 
during the progreſs, it may seem to be inconsiderable; 4h 
yet the attainments, when retrospectively viewed, welt 
will be found to be much greater than could have of 11 
been conceived; and we shall soon find ourselves place exert 
ed imperceptibly in a far more elevated situation than 
than we once deemed could have ever been attaina- city 
ble without the most violent and painful exertions. ne | 
| To render this progrefs still the more pleazing, oi 
the magisterial air of authority will be here ral 
as much as poſsible laid aside. Deep and abstruse I. 
disquisitions, which are better calculated to display the 8: 
the acquirements of the preceptor than to inform the I L 
pupil, will be avoided. The preceptor, becoming the A y 
companion, will advance with the pupil, hand in hand, ** 2 
in search of facts, which will be placed in such a propre 
light as shall tend to point ont relations, and con- be. 
nections that might otherwise have escaped notice, WW © 
from whence will result conclusions which were by Wi © 
no means obvious at che, beginning of the enquiry. 4K 
In this manner will be formed, by degrees, habits ine co 
of attention and diffidence, which will call forth the an 
discriminative powers, on the due exercise of which 1 3 
all correct reasoning aud true knowledge must ulti· h 5 
mately depend. The mind will thus acquire the fa- a 
culty of judging without embarraſsment on every | 
occasion, and of distinguishing those cages in whick 
its aſsent or diſsent onght to be given without reserVeg 
from those where that decision should be suspended : 
until farther elucidations shall bring forward the L No 
facts that are wanting to give it the certainty It ; ts 
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tion; but when the sublime entertainment it will af. 


* will the pupil, instead of requiring to 
22 8 life in leading strings, and be- 
* n the mere echo of the preceptor, be able to 

1 out ſupport; and feeling his strength en- 
ſe by the regular exerciſe of his diſcriminative 
ure he will ſoon become his own best instruc- 


les n 
wo the occasional corrector as well of his owa 
z k 


precepror as of others. 
« Fostered thus 
« The etadled hero gains from female care 
His future vigour: but that vigour felt, 
« He springe [adignant from his nurse's arms; 
« He nods the plumy ere st, he shakes the spear, 
« And is that awful thing which heaven ordain'd 
« The scourge of tyrauts, and his country's pride.“ 


fue objects to which the attention of the reader 


will be chietiy directed, are indicated jn the title 
1er. A few words under, each head will ſerve to 
give a general idea of what is intended. 


AGRICULTURE. | 


"From what has been already said, it will not 
be expected that an attempt Should here be made 
to give any thing like a complete BODY of prac- 
tical agriculture, far leſs a finished theory of 
that art. Were it even consistent with the plan 
of the work, the state of our Kuowledge in this 
branch of ſcience is by lar too circumscribed to ad 
mit of it. As this, however, is confeſsedly the most 
welul of all arts; as bodily health and activity 
of mind are promoted in an eminent degree by the 
tiert ions that it requires; as it is better calculated 
than any other occupation for preſerving that simpli- 
city of manners, and purity of morals, which consti- 
tate the surest basis of a prosperous tranquillity in 
dates; aud as it has, on these accounts, deservedly 
obtained a very vntecrsal favour among men, who. 
in general look forward with a wistful fondneſs to 
the time when they shall be enabled to indulge their 
partiality for this employment, in some favourite 
pot where they hope to end thezr days in tranquil- 
lity and peace, it appeared that this could not with 
propri.ty be omitted, in a work which profeſses to 
gire some information on every subject that can 
prove a Source of general interest or entertainment 
% man. As the editor is better acquainted with this 
zubjret than with- mo3t others, he will endeavour, in 
the course of the work, to state fuch facts respecting 
I, as he thinks are of principal imporcance to be 
kown; and to suggest such ideas, as shall appear to 
bim to be well calculated for guarding from error, 
and for inducing- a rational progrels in the princi- 
pics and practice of this pleasiug and useſul art. 


 NATURAL-HISTORY, 


No man can exist without knowing some- 
thing of the properties and. qualities of the ob- 
ects that constitute this universe; and in pro- 
portion to the extent: and the correctneſs of that 
knowledgey will his power be of rendering them sub- 
zervient to his own advantage, and the welfare of 
"Tit: but to what an infinite degree the power of 
man may be thus extended, thoſe only can form an 
adequate idea who have made large advances in this 


Ince; and much it is to be regretted that the num- 


ber of those who have made great advances in the 


weful depaitments of this science is still 80 Small. 


"s1dered, then, in the view of utilityonly, natural- 
ry would lay claim to a particular Shale of atten- 


= 


upon each other, and the general effects that these 


ford is also taken into the account, it would have been 
altogether unpardonable to have overlooked it in this 
performance. — 5 ; 

Among the infinite diversity of objects which come 
stitute this universe, there is not a single individual 
to be found which, when carefully examined, does 
not exhibit the most striking proofs of infinite wisdams 
and beneficence in the Great first cause, which form- 
ed and endowed them with the qualities they ſeverals 
ly poſseſs. But if, when considered separately, they 
be objects.of admiration and wonder, when they all 


come to be viewed as constituent parts of one univers 


Sal and harmonious whole; when their reciprocations 


produce are minutely investigated: when we are thus 
enabled to perceive in what manner cortending po 
ers and opposing influences, which upon a slight view 
seem to be calculated only for destruction, are, in 
truth, merely the instruments employed by infinite 
wisdom for producing-the most salutary effects in 
this universe, the soul is lost in the expansive glow 
of adoration which overpowers it. In every step of 
its progreſs light flas hes conviction on the enraptur- 
ed mind, and it feels the joy of emerging from the 
gloom of doubt which oppreised it. That arrogance 
which so naturally swells the heart of man when he 
contemplates his own operations only, aud which ren- 
ders him alike contemprtible and insufferable by mem 
of sense, is moderated by the comparative insignifi» 
cance of these his puay efforts; and his mind aſsumes 
that humble abasement which alone befits his situa- 
tion in this world, and which is the only infallible 
source of unembiticred enjoyment here below. 

It is not, however, by a reiteration of vague and 
general declimation that the mind can be brought 
to feel the power of these sublime imprefsions'; It is 
only from a plain and unornamented display of the 
peculiarities of individual objects that these conclu- 
sions will force themselves upon it, without any stu- 
dious effort to bring them forward. On this plam it 
is proposed to give such a view of natural objects as 


shall scein to be best calculated to enable the reader 


to make general induet ions from particular investiga- 


tious, thus to lay open the book of nature to the in- 


tellectual eye, so as to make him he able to read it 
with intelligence and satisfaction, whenever he $hall 
be so enclined. . In the course of this survey, those 
objects will be chiefly selected for illustration, which 
can be rendered the most directly beneficial to man, 
or those which are eminently baneful to him in any 
respect, that he may be thus taught to counteract 48 
much as poſsible the effects of the one, and to avait 
himself of the other in the- highest degree. That no 
ambiguity may remain respecting the identity of ob- 
jects, they will be severally referred to by the Lin- 
næan names: but farther than for the purpose of mers 
reference, the nomenclature will form na part af 


this work. | 


ARTS & MISCELLANEOUS LITER ATURE; 


The two departments abovenamed, will be kept 
distinct fiom each other, and from the rest of the 
wor K; a certain proport ion of each number being ap- 
propriated to each of these subſects, which will be se- 


parately paged, so as to admit of being bound up, 


as one continued and undivided whole, when a vo- 
lume is finished: The remaining sheets of each num< 
ber will consist of detached eſsays on literature, sci- 
ence, and arts. Whatever can prove useful or interest- 
ing to man may find a place in this department. 
Men of talents may here find a convenient opportu- 


* 
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Ney of usbering into the world with advantage, such 
peculations as they shall deem of importance; of 
propezing doubts, correcting errors, or supplying 
defects wherever ther occur, The editor will strive 
tw do all manner of jabtic to performances of merit 
which shall be offered to him, by carefully exclud- 
mag afl such essays, as according to his best judg- 
ment, would tend te diminish the respectability of 
is work. On this head he begs leave farther to 

Serve, that as his great objects are to inform the 
understanding, and improve the heart, he will be 
afudious to avoid every thing that can tend to ir- 
Fitate the paſsions, or to call forth any of the male- 
volent aftectioris. Fer this reason PAR T politics, 
or those speculations which tend to exalt any one 
eescription of men in the state in prefcrence to ano- 
ther, wilt on no account here find a place. 
ysical disquisitions too, as tending to bewilder the 
zaderstanding of plain men, and-leading to no use- 
Sul conclusion, he will studiously avoid, Still more 
carefully will he guard against that obscure kind of 
Zeagening in physics which participates of the ine- 
daphysical cast; and which, by aſsuming data of an 
mtyicate nature that cannot be clearly established, 
Seads only to perplexity and doubt. 
= a Subject of too much importance to admit of be- 
mg properly treated in a miscellany- of this sort: 
polemical wranglings, therefore, and every thing 
which tends to unsettle the mind respecting religious 
Spinions, will be cautiously avoided: nor will na- 
wonal reflcctions, nor personalities res pecting any in- 
edividual be at all tolerated. With these few re- 
}rictions it is hcped judicious persons will chear- 
fully comply. The field will be still sufficiently 
wide to allow the fullest scope to the highest human 
powers. ” 2 255 ſen | 
It the editor, however, had had no other reliance 
but upon casual volvntary communications, he ne- 
ver could have thought of engaging in this undertak- 


- He relies upon the more steady co-operation, of 


Several persons of great eminence in the literary 
world, whose-afsistance he has engaged tor that pur- 


Pose, and whose names, were he at liberty to men- 


sion them, would gtve respectability to any 
work. Aſcured even of this aid, he has long ba- 
Janced between the desire of performing what he 
thinks would be se praise-worthy, and the fear of 
farting in the attempt. Prevailed on at last by the 
entreaty of friends and his own wishes, he now pro- 
ceeds with a degree of hesitatien and dithdence of 
'whick he cannot divest himself, notwithstanding the 
experience he has so often had of the extreme indul- 
gence of the public on his account: for; as the ob- 
yeets he aims at are, in his eyes, not ofa trivial, but 
very important nature; and as the care of sclect- 
ing, arranging, and guarding against error, and what- 
ever might eventually prove in any vey pernicious 

- . E- , 
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Paternoſter- row, London. 


II. Each number will consist of five sheets (eighty pages), and will be printed on fine demy pap 
with a new u small pica letter, price one Shilling and sixpence each number. 7 

ke i Plates, for illustration, will be inserted as occasion may require, and will be accurately desg 

ed (those in natural - history especially) and elegantly engraved. EET” | «2 
IV. The firſt number will be publiſhed on the 1ft of April, 1799. | " 


1 Persons in the country who shall be inclined to take in this work, will pleast to give their orders 198 


respective Baoksellers. 


Communications ts this work addreſicd to thKpublichdr) poi paid, will be duly atiendid to, and Fn ; 


. Gebnowiedgeds 
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deeply sensible. 


Meta- 


Religion also 


shall not take place without their knowledge; toy 


1 „„ CONDITIONS. 95 2 
I. This work is proposed to be published in an octavo form, monthly, by James Wallis, No.4 
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to society, must devolve entirely upon himslf 5 
feels a weight of responsibility of which, tho 
he wishes not to divest himself, he cannot bu ig 


It, may not be improper to warn the reader,thy 
?Ithough this work aſsumes somewhat of the. 
form, and will be published at the same time wh 
the usual monthly publications, it will is few Ae 
respects resemble them. It w:l contain no news, g 
chronological s-ries of events; neither will thie ly 
found in it any plates for the mere purpose of q 
ment: but no reasonable expence will be sparelis 
obtaining correct drawings of subjects that shall 
come necef5ary for illustration, which will be 
graved in such a mauer as, he has do doulft, yi 
give genera! satisfaction. 'These engravings will 
introduced as occas:on shall call for, without 
attempt to preserve an untformity in this re: pe 
the different numbers of the work. It is eazy fy 
the editor also, to foresce that these engravings if 
be much more numerous as the work advances, that 
can be required near the beginning of it. | 

To conclude, the editor, who is not entirely ws 
known to the public, will omit nothing with 
power to render this work as deserving of fayour'g 
poſsible. Should the public indulgence be suchas 
cisively to mark its approbation of this ariel 
will procecd in it with all the alacrity that is Su 
to hjs time of life, whila health shall permit. Ama 
other godd effecrs, it may serve to rouse and to key 
alive in him, a little longer than might other 
be the case, those active powers of the mind, the 
exercise of which, he thinks, must ever consttotef 
principal part of the pleasure of existence; especully 
in the evening of life, when it becomes 50 necehalf 
to banish the recollection. of joys that are pay, alt 
to cherish a spirit of beneficence which alone ac 
an unclouded prospect to those who look forwath 
In the language of Fenelon he may say; „% 
cherche ni bien, ni autorite ur la terre; je nt Wilt 
gu alder ceux gui cherchent la justice ot la van 
Should want of health, or other unlooked for circa 
Stances, oblige the &fitor to discontinue his litera 
labours, his readers may rest aſsured that this eve 


of whatever insignificance his name may be, he 
on no account consent that that name sball eig 
prostituted to serve any unworthy purpose in lie, 


747 During the continuance of war, little reliant 
can be placed on literary communications {rl 
abroad; buc when peace shall be given to Fuß 
the editor, by means of the extensive correspondench 
he established in mast countries on the globe, throws 
the intervention of the Bee, may with confidence 
ly on obtaining from foreign parts an abundaut W 
ply of original communications. 
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